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HON. EZEKIEL A. STRAW. 


The city of Manchester. the manufac- 
turing metropolis of the State, a city of 
whose rapid growth and development 
every citizen of New Hampshire is justly 
proud, standing in the front rank among 
the manufacturing cities of the country, 
and wanting only the completion of one 
or two short links of railway, demanded 
alike by local and general interests, to 
make her second only to Worcester 
aniong the great business centers of New 
England, takes precedence of other New 
Hampshire cities and towns, not alone on 
the score of greater population and more 
extensive manufacturing enterprises. 
Her church edifices, her s¢hools and pub- 
lic buildings, her business blocks and ele- 
gant private residences are all of superi- 
or order. Nor isit in these respects only 
that Manchester excels. She reckons 
among her citizens a remarkable propor- 
tion of the prominent and influential pub- 
lic men of the State. Among these may 
be mentioned four of the eight living ex- 
Governors of the State, three ex-Con- 
gressmen, one ex-United States Senator 
and present Judge of the United States 
District Court, one member of Congress 
now in service, three Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, two ex-Justices, and a 
score of others who have been conspicu- 





ous in various departments of public ser- 
vice and political life. Of these, ex-Gov. 
Straw may be mentioned as among the 
more prominent; and certainly there is 
no one who through his entire active 
career has been more intimately connect- 
ed with the growth and progress of the 
city than he, not only from his position 
as the active manager of its largest and 
most powerful manufacturins corpora- 
tion. but from strong personal interest in 
the welfare and progress of his adopted 
city. 

EZEKIEL A. STRAW was born Dec. 30, 
1819, in the town of Salisbury—in a re- 
gion, by the way. which has given to 
the state and nation some of the most 
illustrious names of onr political history. 
His father, James B. Straw, a man of 
much energy and decision of character, 
had a family of seven children, two 
daughters and five sons, of whom Ezek- 
iel A. was the eldest. During his child- 
hood the family removed to Lowell, 
Mass., where his father engaged in the 
service of the Appleton Manufaeturing 
Company. He attended the public 
schools of that city. acquiring the rudi- 
ments of a thorough English education, 
which was supplemented through an at- 
tendance of some time at Phillips Exe- 
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ter Academy, where he devoted himself 
more especially to the study of mathe- 
matics, in the higher departments of 
which he became proficient. In the 
spring of 1838, being then under twenty 
years of age, he obtained a situation as 
Assistant Civil Engineer upon the Nashua 
and Lowell Railroad, which was then be- 
ing built, the last four miles of which 
was the initial work in the railway sys- 
tem of our State. Here he manifested a 
degree of practical attainment and skill 
which soon attracted attention, and in 
July following, Mr. Carter, the engineer 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. at 
Manchester, being taken ill, he was sent 
for, through the agency of Mr. Boyden, 
the consulting engineer, to perform tem- 
porarily the duties of the position. He 
at once responded to the call, going to 
Manchester thirty-nine years ago on the 
fourth of July last, for what he supposed 
was to be a few weeks of professional 
service, but what has proved a lifetime 
of arduous and efficient but well appre- 
ciated and generonsly remunerated labor. 
He has remained in the active service of 
the Amoskeag Corporation from that day 
to this. He commenced work for the 
company when it had scarcely entered 
upon the career of active development 
which has placed it at the head of the 
manufactnring corporations of the world, 
and the now important and prosperous 
city was a boarding-house village of 
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some twenty-five hundred inhabitants. 
The first work in which he engaged was 
upon the dam and canals, then in pro- 
cess of construction, and in laying out 
the lots and streets where the business 
portion of the city now stands, the land 
occupied by which then being the prop- 
erty of the Amoskeag Co., to whose lib- 
erality, it may be said, the city is largely 
indebted for its parks and public grounds, 
and other substantial contributions. He 
remained in the company’s service as en- 
gineer for thirteen years, being absent 
for a time in Europe, where he was sent 
in 1844, to secure the necessary informa- 
tion and machinery for the printing of 
muslin delaines, in the manufacture of 
which the company were already en- 
gaged to some extent in their mill at 
Hooksett, but which they were unable to 
print successfully. Having secured, 
through Mr. Straw’s tact, ingenuity and 
powers of observation, the essentials for 
successful work in this line, a new mill 
was erected for the prosecution of this 
branch of industry, and what is now 
kpown as the Manchester Print Works 
commenced operation in 1846, ynder the 
direction of a new company made up 
mainly of the same members as the Am- 
oskeag. 

In 1851, Mr. Straw was appointed to 
the position of agent of the land and wa- 
ter power department of the Amoskeag 
Company. Five years later the machine 




















shops were also put in his charge, and in 
1858 the mills were added, so that he 
then became the active manager of the 
entire business of this great company, a 
position which he has holden to the 
present time, and to the duties of which 
he has given the best efforts and ener- 
gies of a life characterized by great phy- 
sical endurance and extraordinary men- 
tal power. ‘Io the sound practical judg- 
ment, clear comprehension and eminent 
executive abilities of Mr. Straw, the great 
success of this now gigantic corporation 
is largely due, so that the 
almost princely salary which he receives 
is fully merited. 

Although of necessity closely and con- 


large and 


stantly engaged in the discharge of his 
responsible and laborious duties as agent 
of the Amoskeag Manufacturing Compa- 
ny, Mr. Straw has always taken great in- 
terest in the welfare of his adopted city, 
and has contributed as much, at least, as 
any other, individually as well as in his 
capacity of agent of its leading corpora- 
tion, in carrying forward ail enterprises 
tending to promote the prosperity of 
Manchester. He was especially active in 
promoting the scheme for the introduc- 
tion of a plentiful supply of water into 
the city, and has been for several years, a 
member and president of the board of 
water commissioners. He 
has been for more than twenty years one 
of the trustees of the Manchester Public 
Library, and was among the active spir- 


is also, and 


its in securing the erection of the elegant 
building in which it is now located. He 
was one of the first directors and has 
been for twenty years president of the 
Manchester Gas Light Company. He is 
also, and has been from its organization 
in 1869, president of the New Hampshire 
Fire Insurance Company, which corpora- 
tion has its headquarters in Manchester, 
and of which Weston of the 
same city is vice president. He is presi- 
dent of the New England Cotton Manu- 
facturers Association, which 


ex-Gov. 


position 


may be regarded as a high testimonial to 
his ability, and thorough knowledge of 
the interests which the organization was 
formed to promote. 

In polities Mr. Straw, although a de- 
cided Republican, has never been a bitter 
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partisan, nor has he at any time been 
what is known as a_ politician in the gen- 
eral sense. ‘Though often called into the 
public service, it was never through any 
efforts of his 
party services, for such in the ordinary 
he had He was 
elected a member of tie House of Rep- 
Manchester, for five 


own, nor asa reward for 


sense never rendered. 
resentatives from 
successive years. from 1859 to 1863, in- 
clusive, and served efficiently. for the 
last three years, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on finance, at that time—the war 
period—one of the most important of the 
legislative Committees. He was emphat- 
ically a working member, never sought 
to shine in debate, and whenever he spoke 
it was simply to express a sound practi- 
cal opinion upon some really important 
question. In 1864 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Senate, and was re-elected the 
following year, when he was chosen to 
the position of president of that body. 
At the Republican State Convention in 
January, 1872, Mr. 
presented for the gubernatorial nomina- 


Straw’s name was 
tion, by those who justly believed him to 
be one of the strongest possible candi- 
dates that the party could put in the 
field. He was nominated onthe first bal- 
lot, receiving 304 votes to 222 for Horton 
D. Walker of Portsmouth, and 30 for 
Samuel we Hale ot At the elec- 
tion in March he was chosen over Gov. 
Weston, the 
ceiving a plurality of about two thou- 


Keene. 
Democratic candidate. re- 


sand, and a majority of one thousand, 
about a thousand votes having been cast 
for Lemuel ¢ 
Labor Reform candidate. 

In the office of chief magistrate of the 
State. which he filled for two years, be- 


7.7 ooper of Croydon, the 


ing re-elected in 1873. Mr. Straw main- 
tained his independence of character, and 
acted throughout as his own judgment 
dictated, looking only to the best inter- 
ests of the people, as 


viewed from his 


standpoint. Although more than once 
party managers were disposed to criti- 
cise his action, they never swerved him 
in the least from the course which he be- 
lieved to be right. There may have been 
more brilliant men in the Executive chair 
in this State, but certainly none during 
the last twenty years, who brought to 
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the position a higher degree of executive 
ability and practical knowledge of af- 
fairs, or who was more universally gov- 
erned in the performance of his duties by 
his own convictions of right, regardless 
of the demands of mere partisans. 

Since 1873, Mr. Straw has not been en- 
gaged in public service. except as a 
member of the Centennial Commission 
from this State, to which position he was 
appointed by President Grant. In this 
capacity he labored with great zeal, and 
did much to contribute to the success of 
the great exposition, especially so far as 
the New Hampshire department was con- 
cerned. 

Gov. Straw was a member of the New 
Hampshire delegation in the Republican 
National Convention at Cincinnati last 
year, and was one of the three delegates 
who from the first opposed the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Blaine, giving their votes at 
first to Gen. Bristow, and subsequently 
to Mr. Hayes. 

Notwithstanding the magnitude of his 
business cares, which have ever received 
full attention, and which have involved 
not alone the management of the Amos- 
keag Manufacturing Company’s extensive 
operations, but also a share in the direc- 
tion of other enterprises. including that 
of the Langdon Mills, the Blodgett Edge 
Tool Company, and Amoskeag Axe Com- 
pany, as well as the control for some 
time of the Namaske Mills, of which he 
was the principal, and for a time, sole, 
owner, until their consolidation with the 
Amoskeag, he has found time and oppor- 
tunity for a vast amount of general read- 
ing and practical observation, so that, 
with a mind endowed with rare powers 
of comprehension and analysis, and with 
a most retentive memory, he has secured 
a large fund of information in almost 
every department of useful knowledge, 
which he is able to utilize upon all occa- 
sions. Some years since he received 
from Dartmouth College the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts, a distinction 
which in his case certainly was well 
merited. : 

Mr. Straw married Miss Charlotte S. 
Webster at Amesbury, Mass.,in April, 
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1842, by whom he had four children, two 


sons and two daughters. One of the 
sons died in infancy. The other, Her- 


man Foster Straw, is now assistant su- 
perintendent of the Amoskeag Mills. 
One daughter became the wife of Wm, 
H. Howard of Somerville, Mass., and the 
other of Henry M. Thompson, formerly 
agent of the Manchester Print Works, 
and now agent of the Lowell Felting 
Company at Lowell, Mass. Mrs. Straw 
died in 1852, and Mr. Straw has never re- 
married. 

In religious belief Gov. Straw is a Uni- 
tarian of the advanced order, with broad 
and liberal views. He was one of the 
founders of the First Unitarian Society 
of Manchester, of which organization he 
has served as clerk and treasurer, and 
for some years as president, and was 
chairman of the building committee 
which erected the church edifice in which 
the society now worships. 

The home of Gov. Straw isa stately 
brick mansion, among the largest private 
residences in the State, without exterior 
ornamentation, but elegantly finished 
and richly furnished throughout. It is 
situated upon Elm St., in the upper part 
of the city, surrounded by spacious and 
well kept grounds, embracing several 
acres of land which was a gift from the 
corporation which he has served so long 
and efficiently. It commands a broad 
and extensive view, especially to the 
westward, overlooking the valley of the 
Merrimack, with the Uncanoonucks 
standing out boldly in the background. 
The house is connected by telegraph 
with the Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany’s office, so that he can be consulted 
or give directions concerning important 
matters at any time withont leaving his 
room. 

Gov. Straw is now but fifty-eight years 
of age, in the full vigor of his intellect- 
ual powers, and endowed as he is with a 
strong physical constitution, notwith- 
standing the vast amount of labor he has 
performed, may reasonably look forward 
to many years of useful activity and hon- 
orable achievement. 
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TRAMPS. 


BY C.C. 

We can easily imagine some plain New 
Hampshire citizen reflecting by his even- 
ing fire-side, and saying to himself, 
** What does it mean? Seven tramps to- 
day, tive yesterday. and doubtless enough 
to-morrow to make up a large daily aver- 
It is a problem. 

The people of New England, and of 
America at large, may well consider this 
fact: we are only a ripple upon the great 
historic stream of humanity, and possess- 
ed of no experience, ambition or hope 
that is not in some sense common to man, 
Consequently we cannot consistently ex- 
pect to arrive at the legitimate solution 
of any social problem while ignoring the 
static laws of human life revealed in the 
authoritatively attested history of the 
race. 

Facts are stubborn things. It is a fact 
that history records the existence of 
tramps from the remotest, definitely de- 
scribed periods. It is further evident 
that in repeated instances the skill of the 
governing element in society has been se- 
verely taxed in the effort to suppress the 
ever-recurring tide of vagrancy. In pres- 
ent attempts at regulating the irregular 
features of social life, it will be happy if 
any practical appliance not before used 
shall occur to the mind of any inquiring 
individual. 

To the scientifically contemplative 
mind, the dominant causes of vagrancy 
are not absolutely inapparent; nor are 
these causes wholly collective, or only 
individual, in character; neither may we 
find that they are entirely preventable. 

The different causes of vagabondism 
are of unequal rational permanency. The 
direct abuse of government, whereby the 
rational interests of the humbler classes 
in society are palpably neglected, is an 
incentive of an occasional kind. The 
ever-recurring social reactions, in the 
manifestation of which the collective hu- 


age.” 


LORD. 


man organism seems to pass through in- 
evitable constitutional crises, are motives 
The impel- 
ling force locked up in the peculiar tem- 
perament of the individual is so constant 
in expression as to allow of but infre- 
quent respites from its ruling energy. 
The first of these causes is more remova- 
ble; the second, less so; and the third, 
scarcely, if at all. 

In using language recognizing the ex- 
intend that 
implying only a 


operating in periodic states. 


istence of science, we do not 
restrictive meaning 
knowledge of so-called material laws. 
We would rather be understood in that 
fuller sense embracing a comprehension 
of the laws of that distinctive life per- 
vading our whole human fabric. The 
progress or, to be more ex- 
plicit, the approximation to the fulfill- 
ment of science in human consciousness, 
is, in our opinion, teaching us better ideas 
of government and its legitimate effect 
upon the masses. 


of science, 


True science, howev- 
er, is at present so contined in its limits, 
being of necessity entertained only by 
those who have forsaken all and follow- 
ed the experimentally humanized divine 
Word, its effect is as yet seen only darkly 
As yet the brighter hope of 
human, organized society, lies in the 
more vital—more experimentally true— 
instruction afforded to the minds of those 
certain to be the future rulers in govern- 
mental affairs. The child listening by its 
mother’s knee, or hearing on the bench 
of a country common school, or imbibing 
the words of the local pulpit or rostrum, 
or catching snatches of thought from the 
widely-circulating improved literature of 
the day, may derive some earnest of a 
scientific insight of the true law of social 
life that may in the future redound to the 
amelioration of long-lasting unfortunate 
conditions. When the true law of soci- 
ety is seen and illustrated, although the 


in a glass. 
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circumstance may not prevent humanity 
from passing through its inherent, criti- 
sal phases, it may soften the asperity of 
those changes that now afflict us in our 
irrational and unprotected state. Human 
life is not unlike the progress of the sea- 
The summer's heat and the win- 
ter’s cold tell more severely upon those 
whose neglect of the scientific means of 
protection has left them open to the as- 
saults of climatic severity andinclemency. 

We have spoken hesitatingly of the 
prospect of repressing tendencies to va- 
grantism resident in the temperamental 
conditions of the individual. This aspect 


sons. 


of our subject anticipates the legitimate 


claims of the individual upon society. 
The Declaration of Independence avers 
that men have certain ** inalienable rights, 
such as life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness.” We may advance upon this 
avowal so far as to assert that men have 
certain instinctive rights, so deeply con- 
firmed in the vital consciousness of the 
individual that the full force of the arin 
of arbitrary power has never been able 
to annul their promptings. We may say 
that one of these instinctive rights is the 
right to travel peaceably in the public 
highway. 

The instinctive rights of the natural 
vagrant arise from the implied existence 
of individual man as a composite being, 
and not merely as a complex or a simple 
one. The individual human form is com- 
pounded of many elements uniting in 
adaptation to the fulfilment of a particu- 
lar use. If that use imply a lack of per- 
sonal resolution and constancy, it is nev- 
ertheless the right of the individual to 
exercise it within legitimate bounds. The 
man who is organically impelled to a life 
of continued and ever-varying change is 
as rationally free to follow his individual 
bent as the man whose self-concentered 
executiveness of character enables him 
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to successfully prosecute a stationary use 
in society; we may add it is the instinct 
of this right that has enabled the natural 
tramp to assert his temperamental char- 
acteristics in spite of the exertions of his 
naturally more favored brother. 

In multitudinous instances the strong 
arm of the law has been vainly employed 
against vagabondism. It now only re- 
mains to allow tramps to wander within 
the limits of the law. This position is, 
however, taken from an other than mere 
sentimental considerations. Though 
among others we do not despise the use 
confessed by the poet Wordsworth,— 
Such pleasure is to one kind being known, 

My neighbor, when with punctual care, each week 
Duly as Friday comes, though prest herself 

sy her own wants, she from her chest of meal 
Takes one unsparing handful for the scrip 

Of this old mendicant, and from her door 
Returning with exhilerated heart, 

Sits by her fire, and builds her hope in heaven,— 
yet we would not allow the tramp toim- 
pose upon society by avoiding, through 
a mistaking public administration, any 
equivalent return for his maintenance. 
We refer to the practice of harboring 
tramps at the public expense. A va- 
grant should not be afforded a privilege 
that is denied to the habitually industri- 
ous individual. Yet every year much 
money is taken from the public treasury 
in New Hampshire alone for the support 
of people for no other reason than they 
are ‘transients. We would remove 
this abuse entirely and substitute an ar- 
rangement providing one or more sta- 
tions in every town where vagrants can 
obtain suitable food and comfortable 
lodging, and any other necessaries they 
may require, by making a suitable return 
in manual labor, the fruits ot which 
should enter into the public treasury. In 
other respects we would say to the tramp, 
* Go in peace, but remember that in all 
things you obey the law securing all in- 
dividuals in their peaceable rights.” 
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BY WILL E. WALKER. 


This is the story of Simon. 
Whether he be 
High in degree, 
Worthy poetical mention, 
Worthy the reader’s attention, 
Judge ye the same, and then give him his meed, 
Praise him or blame, as this record you read, 
Telling the story of Simon. 


Hearty and hale was Simon. 
Face like a full moon aglow with good cheer, 
Firm in the nose, and with generous ear; 
Square at his shoulders and broad at his feet, 
Eyes true and earnest, and mouth e’er discreet ; 
Calmly he goes on his straightforward way, 
Honestly utters what he has to say; 
Ever endeavoring the weak to protect; 
Caring for nothing of fashion or sect ; 
Honoring justice and truth in the land, 
Bound to no popular leader’s command; 
Born a reformer wherever he goes, 
Active and earnest, and dressed in plain clothes, 
Looking and feeling and acting the man, 
Truth for his motto, the nation his clan— 

Such was the patriot Simon. 


One little hobby had Simon. 
Seeing the evils of intemperance, 
Feeling the people should make an advance 
Over the bounds which so long had confined 
Careful society—rather inclined 
Never to meddle with even a foe, 
When it was dubious whether or no 
Most of its members were for or against— 
He, with unyielding persistence, commenced 
Faithfully urging, by deed and by tongue, 
Temperance measures, and fearlessly flung 
Gauntlet and gage to whoever upheld 
Those who the worst of accursed fetters weld— 
Urging in eloquence fervent and grand 
Voters throughout this unfortunate land 
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On to the warfare till, purified, free, 
Homes shonld be blest, and their cvrse should not be. 
Thus plead the temperate Simon. 








** Abstinence total,” quoth Simon. 
Some could not bear such conversion as this, 
Surely, too strong came such doctrine amiss; 
So, in their half-and-half doubt and belief, 
Striving to compromise doom and relief, 
These, not a small class, put into their creed 
Ample provision for those who might need 
S pirit to take when they did not feel well; 
Only to such should the dram-dealers sell. 
** Weak in the backbone,” thought Simon. 


Stubborn opponents met Simon. 
Some were inclined on this subject to think 
They had a right to drink or not drink, 
Just as they pleased, and no law should be made 
Binding the drinker, the dram or the trade. 
Every one would resist to the last 
Any such law against liberty passed. 
** License and Liberty, one and the same!” 
This was their cry, and to them many came. 
Such were the parties that soon were to strive, 
When the election should duly arrive, 
Each for its measures and rule in the State, 
Strong in their numbers, aggressive, elate, 
During such epoch lived Simon. 


Now to election goes Simon. 
Town-house with tremblings in all of its joints, 
Such as Old Time to old age now appoints; 
Boys with revivification of voice, 
Who in the day and its bounties rejoice; 
Men, young and old, rich and poor, strong and weak, 
Rich ones with brass, and poor ones with cheek, 
Seeking those ** certain inalienable rights,” 
Fought about, talked about, thought about nights— 
Such the assembly, upon a March morn, 
Seen in the town where my hero was born. 

Into the town-house walks Simon. 


Quiet and thoughtful is Simon. 
One and another withdraw him aside, 
Warn him what will and what will not betide 
Should he not vote with their party—he must! 
** Yes,” answers Simon, ‘if you will adjust 
All that your party is voting for here 
So that it reads to me wise, true and clear, 
Then will I vote your straight ticket right through— 
Otherwise, that thing I never shall do.” 
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Fiercely the battle was waged on that day; 
Justly by all? As to that I can’t say. 
But when results of the contest were known, 
Oh! what a deep-sounding, dolorous groan 

tose from the party whose schemes were undone! 
Oh! what a shout from the party that won! 
Those who had favored the temperance cause 
Most in their platform and most by their laws 
Lost in the strife by a pitiful lack— 
Only one vote would have won the attack ; 

And with the rest of the ballots there lay 

One which had brought to this desperate fray 
The name of a candidate known to but few. 

But what man had put it there every one knew, 

Saying, ** See, so much from Simon!” 




























Oh! how the losers cursed Simon! 
Taking the power right out of their hands, 
Satisfied only with all his demands, 
Getting in consequence nothing and worse, 
Losing « footing and gaining a curse; 

Thus worked the wisdom of Simon. 


Such is the story of Simon. 
Still he survives, 
Still he contrives 
Much that is sanctioned by reason, 
Much that is good in its season. 
Whether he loses because of false hopes, 
Much that he works for, or whether he copes 
Bravely ‘gainst evil. and waits for the time 
When to his sentiments all shall incline, 
Judge ye who read about Simon. 
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DURING THE 


PAST CENTURY. 





BY PROF. E. D. SANBORN, 


Statistics are quoted to show that hu- 
man life has been prolonged and human 
comforts increased within the present 
century. Thisis true; but how have these 
results been brought about? Improved 
medical skill and superior nursing have 
prolonged the life of the feeble, sickly, 


diseased, scrofulous and consumptive 
patients. Better houses, warmer clothes 


and lighter work have enhanced their 
comforts. Multitudes live for scores of 
years who formerly could not have with- 
stood the hardships of the age; hence, 
the average of human life has been 
lengthened. But laborers and thinkers 
do not live so long. 

Those very defences against cold and 
rain which protect the feeble, enervate 
the healthy. Dr. Belknap mentions 
nearly a score of people in the last cent- 
ury,in this State, who lived beyond a 
hundred years. ‘‘In Londonderry the 
first planters lived, on an average, to 
eighty years; some to ninety, and others 
to one hundred. Among the last was 
Wm. Scoby, who died at the age of one 
hundred and four. The last two heads 
of sixteen families who began the plant- 
ing of that town died there in 1782, aged 
ninety-three years each.” Such exam- 
ples of longevity are very rare in our 
days. ‘The family of Col. James Davis 
of Durham was remarkable for length 
of days. The father died at eighty-eight, 
the mother at one hundred and two, and 
the average age of nine children was 
eighty-four years! The same author, 
speaking of the pioneers of New Hamp- 
shire, says: ‘* They frequently lie out in 
the woods for several days or weeks to- 
gether, in all seasons of the year. A 
hut, composed of poles and bark, suffices 
them for shelter, and on the open side of 


it a large fire secures them from the se- 
verity of the weather. Wrapped in a 
blanket, with their feet next the fire, 
they pass the longest and coldest nights, 
and awake vigorous for labor the suc- 
ceeding day. Their food, when thus em- 
ployed, was salted pork or beef with po- 
tatoes and bread of Indian corn, and 
their best drink was water mixed with 
ginger.” I am inclined to think that the 
good Doctor has given to these wood- 
men a greater variety of food than they 
actually enjoyed, for potatoes were not 
much cultivated in New Hampshire dur- 
ing the last century. I have heard my 
father describe the outfit of two brothers 
who were sent into the woods in winter 
to fell the trees for early spring clearing. 
Their father left them in the woods for a 
month’s residence with two bushels of 
beans and a small firkin of salted pork, 
with an iron kettle in which to cook their 
food. Bean porridge constituted their 
only rations morning and evening, and a 
neighboring spring furnished their bey- 
erage. 

Even the student life of that period 
was as rude as the age that gave it birth. 
When the first college students arrived 
in Hanover, a century ago, they en- 
camped in the woods and provided, for a 
time, their own food. The first booths 
they built were too weak to withstand a 
storm, and one night, during a tempest, 
the sleepers were buried in the ruins of 
their temporary huts. They were, how- 
ever, more scared than hit, for the hem- 
lock boughs and bark which sheltered 
them were too light to crushthem. The 
students of that period often labored for 
their own support, and the college laws 
made it penal for any scholar to cast 
contempt on manual labor. My own 




















experience in college life, as student and 


teacher, now runs back nearly fifty 


years. The expenses of living are now 
three times as great at home and at 


school as they then were. My annual 
expenses in college were one hundred 
and fifty dollars, all told; now the com- 
mon bills of students are from three to 
six hundred per annum. But let me re- 
cur to pleasing recollections. When I 
left home for college, my mother gave 
me just such a present as Shakespeare 
willed to his wife, ‘ta second best bed.” 
which being wrapped in a home-made 
coverlet was placed in a farm wagon 
without springs, and to this was har- 
nessed the poorest horse on the farm, 
lame in one leg, and blind in one eye, to 
take meand my little store of home-spun 
clothes to college. My charioteer was a 
‘hired boy,’ who seemed to be without 
father, without mother, and without ce- 
In fact, he had never heard of 
any place of education but the town 
school, and might say with Falstaff, *‘ I 
what the inside of a 
church is made of.” 

It required two whole days to travel 
the sixty miles. Here let me interrupt 
my personal narrative to speak briefly of 
the domestic, social, moral and literary 
condition of the people of New Hamp- 
shire fifty years ago. The population 
then was not very much less than at 


scent. 


have forgotten 


present. lt was homogeneous. The ma- 
jority were farmers. Manufactures were 
scarcely known in the State. 
little money. ‘The chief business of daily 
life was carried on by barter. The farm- 
ers raised all their food, and made at 
home all their clothes. The shoemaker 
and tailor paid semi-annual visits to each 
house, and made the shoes and clothes 
for the entire household. Thecloth used 
was made in the house, and dressed by a 
neighboring fuller, as he was called. 
The leather was tanned, by one of the 
community, from skins taken from ani- 
mals slaughtered for the use of the fami- 
ly. A sufficient amount of wheat and 
Indian corn was raised for the supply of 
the entire population. It was one of the 
boy’s duties to go to mill, and on horse- 
back, above two or three bags of grain. 
The picture of the mill boy in Henry 


There was 
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Clay’s life shows the trials to which such 
youths were often subjected. The houses 
of that period were generally low, ill- 
warmed and _ ill-ventilated structures, 
without paint inside or out. Carpets and 
pianos were unknown. The old-fash- 
ioned spining-wheel occupied the place 
of the latter, and mats made of rags curi- 
ously wrought served as an apology for 
carpets. The work of the farm, in the 
house and field, was performed by the 
hands. Maehines for mowing, reaping 
and threshing; for washing, churning 
and sewing. were unknown. It was lit- 
erally manual labor that subdued the 
rough and stony soil, and prepared the 
food and wrought the fabrics which 
warmed and fed the people. Railroads 
and telegraphs had not been heard of. 
Steam was just coming into use in naviga- 
tion. 
ons and sleighs. 


Men travelled in their own wag- 
Very few chaises had 

‘The mail was carried 
in the rural districts on horseback in sad- 
dle-bags, and the carrier, though not a 
student, blew atin horn to announce his 
arrival at a house that was so fortunate 


been introduced. 


I remember 
when the first coach for the conveyance 
of passengers was put upon the road from 
Gilmanton to Dover. More people, dai- 
ly, watched its approach than now stand 
at the railway station to witness the ar- 
rival of the train. 

Society, as it 
known. 


as to take one newspaper. 


exists, was un- 
People visited their neighbors 
once or twice a year, the ladies arriving 
at the scene of action at two o'clock, the 
gentlemen about six. The table, for sup- 
per, was luxuriously furnished with all 
the dainties of the season; cakes, pies, 
preserves and domestic viands and con- 
diments of every description. The 
tongues, which are the only edged tools 
that grow sharper by using, and the nee- 
dles were plied with great diligence by 
the ladies till the session adjourned. The 
standard of morals was higher than at 
present. Crime was punished. Insan- 
ity, before, or during, or after, the crim- 
inal act, was seldom pleaded as an ex- 
cuse. The murderer was hanged with- 


now 


out benefit of clergy, and the minister 
‘improved * the occasion by an appro- 
priate sermon. 
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The people then settled their ministers 
by vote of the town. The clergy in that 
day literally indoctrinated their people. 
Religious periodicals were unknown. 
Societies for the diffusion of useful or re- 
ligious knowledge were very rare. Dog- 
matic theology was more diligently, and, 
to use an old term, *‘ painfully * preached 
than at present. The church edifices 
were built ‘‘on every high hill.” The 
custom arose, it is said, from the attacks 
of the Indians in Puritan times. From 
these lofty eminences the enemy could 
be watched during divine service. These 
places of worship were large, barn- 
shaped buildings with a ** porch” at each 
end, without warmth in winter, or venti- 
lation in summer, except from broken 
panes of glass.* Public lectures were 
unknown. I well remember when Ab- 
ner Kneeland proclaimed his atheistical 
doctrines, in Boston, a thrill of horror 
ran through every thoughtful mind in 
New England. Since that day, under 
the specious name of ** philosophy,” the 
same pantheistic doctrines have been 
trundled on rails into every large village 
and city in the country, and have been 
kindly received, as a sugar-coated alter- 
ative for the common mind, from the lips 
of Theodore Parker and others. Such 
theories were not discussed in the news- 
papers of the day, fifty years ago. The 
atheist, infidel or universalist was 
obliged to have a special organ to repre- 
sent his peculiar sentiments. Such were 
** then” the people of New Hampshire in 

practice and theory. They worked hard 

to subdue an uncongenial soil and re- 
ceived but limited returns for their labor. 

A boy of ten or twelve years of age was 

expected to do half aman’s work, besides 

a multitude of ‘chores’ in the morning 

andevening. Three monthsof the year 


* About 1710, the parishioners of Rev. 
Timothy Edwards, father of Jonathan, 
agitated the subject of building a new 
church at Windsor.Conn. A parishioner 
wrote a poem—here is a part. 

** One other reason yet there is 
Tne which I will unfold, 

How many of us suffer much 
Both by the heat and cold. 


It is almost four milds 
Which some of us do £0 
Upon God's holy Sabbath day, 


times of frost and snow. 
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were given to the district school; and 
one reader, with the New Testament, 
one arithmetic and one grammar consti- 
tuted the boy’s library. Now, the vari- 
ous series of books, with new studies, in- 
crease the number of text-books ten-fold, 
without materially increasing the knowl- 
edge of the learner. Work, hard, ex- 
hausting work, was the law of the farm 
boy’s life, and play the rare exception. 
The ends of my fingers, even now, seem 
to tingle from the *t wear and tear” of 
stone-picking during cold April days, 
when I worked alone with no friend near 
but my little dog. 

That discipline was my salvation. La- 
bor and study occupied all my time. I 
was thus guarded against temptation, 
evil companionship and reckless prodi- 
gality. Work, my young friends, work 
with your own hands, if you would se- 
cure a sound mind in a sound body, and 
enjoy the highest fruits of the best edu- 
cation. Work, young ladies, with your 
own hands if you would grow old grace- 
fully. 

* How to be beautiful when old? 
I can tell you, maiden fair— 
Not by lotions, dyes and pigments, 
Not by washes for your hair. 
While you’re young, be pure and gentle, 
Keep your passions well controlled; 
Walk and work and do your duty, 
You'll be handsome when you're old.” 

I know that the current of fashion rnns 
counter to this advice, for since my boy- 
hood society has undergone a complete 
social revolution. The world moves. 
Where is the world in which I was born? 
With increased wealth have come its con- 
stant attendants, luxury and indolence. 
Boys in the first families live for play, 
girls for show, and the parents for pleas- 
ure. Farm labor, the most useful, 
healthful and moral on earth, has been 
exchanged for the more exciting em- 
ployments of the shop, the factory and 
the railroad. In the rural districts of 
our State which the railroads have not 
reached, the old homesteads are fast fall- 
ing intodecay! Labor in the kitchen 
has become unfashionable. Spining and 
weaving are obsolete ideas. The piano 
has usurped the place of the wheel, and 
worsted work has supplanted the loom. 
‘Tt is undeniable,” says Prentice, ‘‘ that 
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in America it takes three to make a 
couple—he, she, and a hired girl. Had 
Adam been a modern, there would have 
been a hired girl in Paradise to look after 
little Abel and ‘ raise Cain,” and to burn 
the meat (if they had any) and spoil the 
bread. Domestic manufactures declined 
as factories arose. It is within the mem- 
ory of men now living when three wise 
men from Boston traversed the banks of 
the Pawtucket near the falls, pretending 
to be angling, but in reality considering 
a plan of building a dam across the river 
and using the water to turn spindles. 
They bought the privilege, drew out the 
water by a canal, reared their rectangu- 
lar brick buildings and filled them with 
machinery. They then scoured the coun- 
try for farmers’ girls to work in the fac- 
tories. This process went on until large 
cities, like Lowell, Lawrence- and Man- 
chester, sprang up wholly devoted to 
manufactures. <A single city often con- 
tained as many as 6000 American girls 
engaged in spinning and weaving. The 
entire surplus population of the conntry 
was temporarily imprisoned in these 
noisy work-shops. Girls could no longer 
be found for domestic service. The high 
wages of the factories commanded the 
services of all that could be spared from 
home. Then starving Ireland began to 
pour her industrious population upon 
our shores. The men worked by thou- 
sands upon our railroads, and the girls, 
everywhere, went into domestic service. 
Then the reign of Bridget commenced. 
She has, with her improved condition 
and increased wages, made herself mis- 
tress of the situation. She dictates terms 
of peace and war, because she prepares 
and serves out the rations of the family. 
The farmers’ daughters are no longer 
known as ‘hired help.” Not oneina 
hundred of those doing housework in this 
country is of American birth. They have 
also disappeared from the factories, and 
Irish operatives are filling their places. 
Neither domestic service nor factory la- 
bor now employs American girls. It is 
said to be a mystery what becomes of all 
the pins. It is equally mysterious what 
becomes of American girls. They have 
ceased to milk the cows and churn the 
butter; they toil not neither do they 
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spin, as they once did; they are missed, 
sadly missed, inthe kitchen and in the 
factory. Many of them, by the new pro- 
cess of culture, have become delicate la- 
dies, sitting in close rooms heated by 
air-tight stoves or furnaces, without the 
natural stimulus of light and air, afflicted 
with neuralgia or pulmonary 
weakness. Our modern physical educa- 
tion. which is to cure all the shocks that 
flesh is heir conducted in heated 
rooms. ‘Travelling is no longer a health- 


chronic 


to, 1s 


ful exercise. Menand women. fifty years 
ago, went long journeys in open wagons 
The most rapid kind 


of locomotion was the six-horse stage 


or on horseback. 


with twenty-five passengers inside and 
out, making speed at nine miles an hour. 
A day’s ride in such a vehicle jolted the 
body, the blood. 
limbs, and made the traveller hungry and 
sleepy. He ate heartily, slept soundly, 
and was refreshed. Now weare whirled 
along, in suffocating cars, three hundred 
Not a 
muscle has been called into action, not a 


stirred wearied the 


miles instead of sixty in a day. 


draught of fresh air has been inhaled, 
no pleasant scenery has been enjoyed; 
but, on the contrary, we have had night- 
mare visions of green fields, running 
brooks and sunny lakes, inextricably 
mixed up with deep cuts, dark tunnels, 
stfling bridges and 
with the 


repulsive stations, 
same crowd, apparently, of 


from thirty {to one hundred idlers doing 


the ** heavy loating * of the whole town, 
waiting for they know not what. We 
are set down at our destination, and the 
hotel stage takes us and the ladies’ large 
traveling trunks to our modern inn, with 
numerous waiters, large fees and few 
real comforts. and 
nauseated, without appetite, without pa- 
tience, without satisfaction of any kind, 
we retire to toss through the dreary 
night with excited nerves, aching limbs 
and horrible dreams. Surely the world 
We save time but lose rest. 


Nervous, weary 


does move. 
Traveling does not recruit but wearies 
us. Take this little picture and study it. 
Aneminent English physician says that 
the daily travelers who go out and into 
London every day, on the cars, grow old 
and decrepit sooner than any other class 
of men with whom he is acquainted. 
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Fifty years ago the prosperous New 
Hampshire store-keeper, manufacturer 
or farmer was accustomed to add to his 
conveniences of living what was then 
called a bellows-topped chaise, with two 
wheels. After planting in the spring, or 
haying in the summer, the * fore-hand- 
ed” farmer and his wife, in their new 
chaise, with a small trunk strapped to 
the axle, went across the country, or to 
another State, to visit relatives. They 
drove at leisure forty or fifty miles a day, 
enjoyed the cool air, the bright sun and 
the delightful scenery. At noon they 
dined at the old-fashioned inn, with all 
the varieties of the kitchen and the pro- 
ductions of the season for twenty-five 
cents each, and the horse enjoyed his 
hay and oats for the same sum. At even- 
ing they were received with open arms 
and warm embraces by kind friends. 
Here they spent the joyful days of visit- 
ing in sweet intercourse, pleasant drives 
and hearty, happy entertainments. Life 
was domestic in those days. Men lived 
at home and took care of their families; 
now they live abroad and serve the pub- 
lic. The old mail stage from Concord 
set down its living freight at Elm Street 
in Boston, after a whole day’s ride, for 
about the same fare that is now paid on 
the cars. There the traveller was served 
with the best products of the season for 
one dollar aday. Recently I paid five 
dollars a day at the Parker House fora 
room. The price of a chicken-bone was 
one dollar, and everything else in pro- 
portion. Truly the world moves! The 
number that move on the cars among an 
equal population is ten-fold greater than 
in 1830. Sitting, the other day, in a 
crowded car. with my friend, Judge Nes- 
mith, I asked him if it was probable that 
the people had turned out to see one of 
us, as they did to see Gen. Grant. He 
replied that it was as cheap living on the 
cars as anywhere, and therefore people 
traveled. But whence comes the money 
to pay the bills? From 1830 to 1860 
farmers and manufacturers acquired 
property very rapidiy. Fifty years ago 


many a New Hampshire boy commenced 
business in our cities, in a single room, 
on a capital of a few hundred dollars. 
Now he must pay from one to three thou- 
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sand dollars rent for a room! 
least six New Hampshire 


I know at 
men in St. 
Louis, who began business in that hum- 
ble way, who now count their money by 
hundreds of thousands, possibly by mill- 
ions. No enterprising young man can 
do sonow. Fifty years ago only two 
millionaires, in trade, were mentioned— 
Wm. Gray of Boston and Stephen Girard 
of Philadelphia. Now the same cities 
have of shoddy millionaires. 
Three men in New York can coutrol the 
finances of the commercial emporium of 
country. They have doneit. An aris- 
toecracy of wealth is as burdensome and 
oppressive as an aristocracy of birth. 
Wealth has nominally increased during 
the last twenty years. It is due solely 
to the depreciation of our paper mouey 
and the unnatural and unhealthy rise of 
real estate, and the consequent exorbi- 
tant prices of produce and manufactures. 
Our wealth has accumulated precisely as 
the covetous Frenchman’s did, who 
made, in one morping, ten thousand dol- 
lars by marking up his goods. 


scores 


The peo- 
ple are poorer than they were twenty 
years ago by all the money and time ex- 
pended during the war, and by the im- 
mense national debt that remained at its 
close; and, while our country may be 
adding a thousand millions annually to 
our capital, it will require the utmost 
skill in our rulers to preserve the nation 
from bankruptcy. This is fact. not fic- 
tion. We must pay honestly and pune- 
tually every farthing of the national 
debt. This must ultimately come from 
the soil, and till paid, will remain a sore 
burden upon our industry. Besides her 
share of the national debt, and of the 
State debt, New Hampshire owes, in the 
form of town and county debts, several 
millions more. Some flippant dema- 
gogues tell us thisis a mere bagatelle. 
We can pay itany time. ‘Any time,” 
says the proverb, ‘is no time at all.” 
Did you ever know of any people in any 
age who did not want to use what wealth 
they had? Did you ever,hear of a state 
or nation that took pleasure in paying 
old debts? We have grown reckless, ex- 
travagant andjcriminal in consequence of 
collecting and using freely large sums of 
money during the war. We talk of mill- 
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jons now where we used to speak cau- 


tiously of thousands. In 1850, New 
Hampshire helda Constitutional Conyven- 
tion which cost the State about $35,000. 
No Legislature for years dared increase 
the State tax so as to pay that debt. I 
doubt if it was paid when the rebellion 
came upon us, though I have no knowl- 
edge upon that point. Now we 
from four to five hundred thousand dol- 
lars annually to defray State expenses, 
and twice that sum to pay local expenses 
and interest on town debts. To salaried 
men, who have little increase of means 
with large increase of expenses, the tax- 
es are burdensome. They are growing 
poorer, whoever else Is enriched. 

To argue the decline of public morali- 
ty during the last fifty years would be a 
work of supererogation. As I cannot 
demonstrate this from my own experi- 
ence, I must refer you to the dockets of 
our courts and the over-populous condi- 
tion of our State prison. Crime, like the 
king’s prerogative, in Revolutionary 
times, ** has increased, is increasing, and 
ought to be diminished.” But New 
Hampshire has ‘‘no bad eminence” in 
this particular. Her records are even 
blotted than those of sister States. 
Some years ago the Hon. Mr. Mills, a 
distinguished lawyer and United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, remarked 
to Judge Parker that some fifty years 
ago crime was so rare in that State that 
a violator of the law was looked upon as 
a prodigy. He recollected a man being 
arrested for assault, not aggravated 
case, and as the constable conveyed him 
to the court for that the people turned 
out en masse by the wayside to see a pris- 


raise 


less 


an 


oner led to the office of a county justice. 
It was a sight so strange that their curi- 
osity was aroused to the highest pitch to 
gaze upon a man who had the hardihood 
to violate alaw of the commonwealth. 
A murder in those days was as rare asa 


comet, and both were regarded with 
horror. <A bold blasphemer was looked 


upon with apprehension, lest the judg- 
ments of Heaven should fall upon the 
community that tolerated such a wretch. 


The sentiment with reference to crimin- 


als was aptly represented by a pompous 
It was, 


little official in my native town. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


in early times, customary to warn such 
persons to leave the town, that they 
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might not gain a residence init. This 
was a legal provision. In the case of a 
notorious thief, the little constable 


sought the culprit, and. before witnesses, 
said: ‘*I warn you off the town’s terri- 
ritory ; and, moreover, I warn you off the 
face of God’s earth!” 

* Action is the end of thought; but 
to act justly and effectively, you must 
think wisely. No man can pass through 
his allotted term of years—leastof all 
can the wealthier classes do so—without 
profiting by the fruit of other men’s toil. 
All capital is accumulated Jabor. A scru- 
pulous and high-minded man will always 
feel that to pass out of the world in the 
world’s debt, to consumed much 
and produced nothing. is to sit down, as 
it were, at the world’s feast, and not to 
have paid his reckoning: and hence even 


have 


he who lives at ease will be anxious to 
replace to the public the expenditure of 
labor that has been made upon him.” 
Every man is a debtor to his calling. 
Every citizen is a debtor to the State. 
Every student is a debtor to the institu- 
The Master 
says: ** Work while the day lasts; 
py till I come.” 
better their condition. 


tion that gave him culture. 
occu- 
All men are striving to 
Most young per- 
sons are aspiring to enter that ** paradise 
of fools * where the.men have nothing to 
do and the women nothing to wear. but 
he only will achieve true success in the 
estimation of the Searcher of Hearts, 
who labors with his hands and head, not 
for himself but for others. 
* Life is before ye; 

A sacred burden to that life ye bear. 

Look on’t, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up, walk under it steadfastly. 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin; 

Onward and upward till the goal ye win.” 

Our country, with all its faults, is the 

best of earth. Every State has its at- 
tractions. Those of New Hampshire I 
have endeavord to portray. 
State to live in. 


It is a good 


Cherish it. commend 


it, love it, as your own dear foster 
mother. Reeall the great men and good 


institutions it has produced. I ean re- 
member the day and year when I could 
enter our Supreme Court and find such 
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men as Judge Smith, Judge Livermore 
and Judge Richardson upon its bench; 
and I have seen at the same bar Mason, 
the Websters, Bartlett and Woodbury. 
The entire country, aye, the whole world, 
cannot boast of jurists and orators supe- 
rior to those New Hampshire has pro- 
duced. No state in the Union has acad- 
emies superior to those of New Hamp- 
shire. Do you ask for proof of this as- 
sertion? Go to Meriden and Exeter, and 
then visit New Hampton. and from the 
mouths of two or three such witnesses 
every word shall be established. I close 
my somewhat protracted remarks on so- 
cial changes in New Hampshire during 
the past century with a little poem cop- 
ied from the New England Farmer: 


TWENTY YEARS AGO. 

“ How wondrous are the changes, Jim, 
Since twenty years ago, 

When gals wore woolen dresses, Jim, 
And boys wore pants of tow; 

When shoes were made of calf-skin, 
And socks of home-spun wool, 

And children did a half-day’s work 
Before the hour for school. 


The girls took music lessons, Jim, 
Upon the spinning-wheel, 
And practiced late and early, Jim, 
On spindle, swift and reel; 
The boys would ride bare-backed to mill, 
A dozen miles or so, 
And hurry off before ’twas day, 
Some twenty years ago. 


The people rode to meeting, Jim, 
In sleds instead of sleighs, 

And wagons rode as easy, Jim, 
As buggies now-a-days; 

And oxen answered well for teams, 
Though now they'd be too slow, 

For people lived not half so fast, 
Some twenty years ago. 


Oh, well do I remember, Jim, 
That Wilson’s patent stove, 

That father bought and paid for, Jim, 
In cloth our gals had wove; 

And how the neighbors wondered, 
When we got the thing to go; 

They said ’twould “ bust” and kill us all, 
Some twenty years ago. 

Yes; everything is different, Jim, 
From what it used to was, 

For men are always tampering, Jim, 
With God’s great natural laws; 

But what on earth we’re coming too, 
Does anybody know? 

For everything has changed so much 
Since twenty years ago. 







































THY WILL, NOT MNIE. 


“THY WILL, NOT MINE.” 





BY EVERETT PAYSON SMYTH. 


The erring youth to pray is taught, 
Ere scarce begun 

Is life, that, older growing, naught 
But strength is won; 

Yet, blindly groping for the light, 

Bedim so many clouds the sight, 

That prays he only when ‘tis bright 
** Thy will be done.”’ 


Calmly a man the wreck surveys 
Of his dear home; 
With swelling soul his God to praise 
He seeks the dome: 
Will other gods the ashen waste 
Disturb, and rule a mind so chaste? 
By fire purified that taste 
No more shall roam! 


Silent the aged mother weeps— 
The last has flown; 
Yet she a faithful watchword keeps 
And prays alone. 
Prays for the wild and wayward one, 
Prays for another straying son— 
She ever prays ** Thy will be done, 
Thy blood atone!” 


With glowing zeal to God we go 
In daily prayer. 
In faith, sometimes, on Him we throw 
All grief, all care. 
How small that faith is, in the knell 
Of death is pictured. as the fell 
Destroyer, at the mouth of hell 
Awaits with snare! 


Manchester, N. H., Sept. 6, 1877. 
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Although the Roman Catholic Church, 
like most other religious organizations, 
extend and 
its dominion by means of 
temporal power. it nevertheless, through- 
out the greater part of its history, has 
claimed as one of its fundamental rights 
that all churchmen should be exempt 
from the criminal jurisdiction of secular 
courts. This claim was encouraged by 
several of the Roman emperors, and 
many of the states founded upon the 
ruins of the empire acknowledged it and 
submitted toit; but in England it was 
stoutly resisted for centuries. 

About the year 1150, the struggle be- 
tween the English government and the 
Church reached its crisis. A priest, hav- 
ing ruined a young lady of noble birth, 
had murdered her father. The king de- 
manded that he should be delivered up 
for trial. The bishops and clergy said: 
‘** No; this is our business ; we will try our 
brother, and, if we find him guilty, we 
will punish him with our disapproval, 
with spiritual censure, and with pains 
and penances.” They concealed the 
priest and resisted the officers of the law 
sent to arrest him. Troops were sent 
against them and were repulsed, and at 
length the king confiscated their estates 
for rebellion. Then down came the thun- 
derbolt of Rome, excommunicating him 
and his followers from Holy Church, de- 
claring them outlaws from the human 
race, and consigning their souls to eter- 
nal hell. The king bowed his head and 
trembled. The great leader of the cler- 
gy, the Archbishop of Canterbury, re- 
turned from exile. All lovers of Holy 
Church, priest and monk, men, women 
and children, all ranks and all ages, 
poured forth to meet him, and to cele- 
brate with hymns of joy his triumphant 
entrance. Four days afterward, at the 
desire of the king, as it is supposed, he 
Was assassinated at the foot of his altar. 


has generally sought to 
strengthen 


‘From the time of his death it was be- 
lieved that miracles were worked at his 
tomb; thither flocked hundreds of theu- 
sands in spite of the most violent threats 
of punishment; at the end of two years 
he was canonized at Rome, and until the 
breaking out of the Reformation, Saint 
Thomas of Canterbury, for pilgrimages 
and prayers, was the most distinguished 
saint in England.” 

Thus, by the life, leadership and death 
of Saint Thomas a Becket, one of the 
ablest and boldest prelates of _his- 
tory, the germ of what is known in law 
as Benejit of Clergy was firmly planted in 
England. Persons in holy orders, per- 
sons in “immediate intercourse with 
divinity, were not to be judged by pro- 
fane judgments, sentenced by profane 
mouths, or touched in any manner un- 
pleasant to them by profane hands,” 
whatever crimes they might commit. 
This was the first step. 

In course of time, claimants for this 
privilege became so numerous, and it be- 
came so difficult to draw the lines of de- 
markation between the regular clergy 
and persons having clerical duties and 
functions, that Parliament enacted [25 
Edward III., §3, C. 4.] that ‘*all man- 
ner of clerks, as well secular as religious, 
which shall be from henceforth convict 
before the secular justices for any trea- 
sons or felonies touching other persons 
than the king himself or his royal majes- 
ty, shall from henceforth freely have and 
enjoy the privilege of Holy Church, and 
shall be, without any impeachment or 
delay, delivered to the ordinaries de- 
manding them.” This was step number 
two. « 

But it often happened that cierks, both 
religious and secular (for secular clerks 
had a semi-religious character), were ad- 
mitted to office without any written evi- 
dence of ordination. Written evidence, 
too, might be forged or lost; but there 
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was a test which, in those dark ages, 
when few except clergymen could read, 
could scarcely fail. If the prisoner could 
read, he was deemed a clerk atthe very 
least, and was set at liberty. This was 
English law for many hundred years, 
and during all these centuries the crim- 
inal code was growing more and more 
bloody, until in Blackstone’s time, a hun- 
dred years ago, the number of distinct 
crimes punishable with death was upwards 
of one hundred and sixty. Very many of 
them were within Benefit of Clergy. To 
steal a pocket handkerchief of the value 
of thirteen pence was a capital crime*— 
unless the thief could read the command, 
“Thou shalt not steal!’ <A hundred 
years ago a poor old woman was hung 
for taking one cabbage from afield. If 
she had been learned in the technicalities 
of the law [Blackstone, Book LV, Page 
231] as established by ‘‘a subtilty in the 
legal of our she 
would have pulled up and carried away a 
In that case the cab- 
bage would have ‘“‘savored of the real- 
ty,”’ and the act would have been a civil 
But unfortunate- 
ly she was not aware of this important 
distinction, and carried away a 
cabbage that had already been pulled, a 
cabbage that had lost its ** savor of the 
realty,’ and was lying upon the ground. 
By so doing she committed grand lar- 
ceny, ‘* the punishment of which is reg- 
ularly death.” and, as she could not read, 
she was hung.t The ignorant man, who 
stole thirteen-pence worth of bread, was 
hung; the educated scoundrel walked as 
free as many a moneyed scoundrel does 
to-day, not, as now, by evading the law, 
but by direct command of the law, for 
the law was gracious and long-suffering 


notions ancestors,” 


growing cabbage. 


trespass and no crime. 


so she 
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‘*in favor of one possessed of so rare and 
valuable a qualification.”” This was law 
in Old England—and in New England, 
too{—in the good old time, not very long 
ago. 

A long while after the test of ability to 
read was established, another distinction 
was made. Educated criminals, not be- 
ing punishable. had becomeso numerous 
and appeared in court so often, that Par - 
liament enacted [4 Henry VII., C. 13] 
that persons who were not clergymen 
should have Benefit of Clergy only once, 
and that a mark should be set upon them 
by branding in the thumb, or otherwise, 
The statute 
expressly provided that real clergymen, 
ip holy orders, should not be marked in 
the hand, and that they should have Ben- 
efit of Clergy as often as they might com- 
mit crime. 

In the reign preceding that in which 
the last named statute was passed, there 
was aruling of court rather inconven- 
ient for educated criminals, and not alto- 
with their state and 
dignity. It was that Clergy should not 
be pleaded until after conviction. Now, 
on conviction the prisoner's goods and 
chattels were forfeited to the king, and 
not only that, but if the prisoner had 
stolen A’s property. A’s property was 
also forfeited to the king, unless A made 
fresh pursuit and assumed the expense 
jut Benefit of Clergy 
operated as a full and free pardon. *“ All 
this is very true,”’ said a sarcastic law- 
yer, * but as to your propert@, the king, 
you hear, has got it, and when the king 
has got hold of a man’s property, with 
title or without title, such is his royal no- 
tion that he cannot bear to part with it; 
for ‘the king can do no wrong,’§ and 


that they might be known. 


gether consistent 


of prosecution. 


*«“The punishment of grand larceny, or the stealing above the value of twelve pence—which sum 


was the standard in the time of King Athelstan, eight hundred years: 
larly deatt—which law continues in force to this day.” 


ro—is at common law reg u- 
Blackstone, Book IV, Page 237. 


+ As late as 1876, in the same town, an old man was sentenced to six months in the house of cor- 
rection for the very same offense—stealing a single cabbage. 

t 1 am indebted to the research and courtesy of George Ramsdell, Esq., Clerk of Court of Hills- 
borough County, for a copy which I made of the court records for that county of the trial of Israel 


Wilkins of Hollis for the murder of his father, in 1 


The following is a part of it:— It being de- 


manded of the said Israel Wilkins why sentence of death should not be passed upon him, the said 
Israel] Wilkins prayed the Benefit of Clergy, which was granted.” 


|| Even if tried, they could seldom be convicted. 
with incontinence could be established by no less than seven eye-witnesses ; 
a clergyman ought to be much clearer than against a layman.” 


§ “The king can do no wrong. 


The law ascribes to the king absolute perfection. * * 
moreover, is not only incapable of doing wrong, but even of thinking wrong; 
do an improper thing; in him is no folly or weakness.” 


By the Canon Law the guilt of a Cardinal charged 
for ‘the proofs against 
Ayliffe, Par. 448. 

The king, 
he can never mean to 
Blackstone, Book I, Page 246. 
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* the law is the quintessence ofjustice.’” 

By the statute of 28 Henry VIII., C. 15, 
Benefit of Clergy was taken away from 
all offenses committed on the high seas. 
Under this statute, if a man owning real 
estate to the value of millions, but no 
personal property, had stolen goods to 
the amount of thirteen pence, when he 
was three miles from the mainland, or 
any headland thereof, or any bay or arm 
or inlet of the sea, he would have been 
hung, his lands would have been forfeit- 
ed to the crown, and his family would 
have been left to beg or starve, or steal 
and be hung themselves. If, however, 
the crime had been committed at any 
distance less than three miles from the 
mainland, or any headland thereof, or 
any bay or arm or inlet of the sea, then 
the offender would not have been pun- 
ishable either in person or estate—pro- 
vided that he could read. 

The Benefit of Clergy that we have 
considered is that which ordinary peo- 


ple enjoyed, people of the middle class. 
It was rendered almost a dead letter by the 
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statute of 5 Anne, C. 6, and was finally 
abolished in 1827—except as to noble- 
men. 

1 Edward VI., C. 12, provided that 
* any Lord or Lords of Parliament, to 
include Archbishops and Bishops and 
any Peer or Peers of the realm, having 
place or voice in the Parliament, being 
convicted of any of the said offenses, 
[house-breaking by day or night, high- 
way robbery, horse-stealing, robbing 
churches, ete.] for the first time, upon 
his or their request or prayer, though he 
cannot read, be allowed Benefit of Cler- 
gy, and be discharged without any burn- 
ing in the hand, loss of inheritance or 
corruption of blood.” 

After occupying a prominent place in 
English law for more than seven hun- 
dred years, Benefit of Clergy has at 
length become a thing of the past. Since 
Victoria came tothe throne, and since 
the trial of Lord Cardigan, it has been 
formally abolished as to noblemen.—Z. 
P. Dole. 
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BY HELEN M. RUSSELL. 


‘Goodbye, sister! I shall be glad 
when I govto work again, so I can ac- 
company you every morning. It is a 
long dreary walk for you to take alone.” 

**T do not find it so, Frank. I enjoy it 
very much, though of course I like your 
company. Good morning;” and, turn- 
ing, the young girl walked away in the 
direction of the village whose church 
spires one could just discern above the 
trees in the distance, while her compan- 
ion, a lad perhaps fourteen or sixteen 
years of age, retraced his steps to the lit- 
tle white cottage, evidently their home. 

She was not beautiful, this heroine of 
mine, scarcely pretty, even, and yet 
there was a ** nameless something” about 
her that would attract one’s attention 
even in the midst of those who laid claim 


to far greater personalcharms. Her hair 
was brown, so dark as to be nearly black ; 
her eyes were dark grey. She was not 
tall, but singularly graceful in every 
movement. Indeed, Esther Arlington 
was just what she seemed, modest and 
gentle, and consequently respected by 
all who knew her. Her father had died 
when she was twelve years old, leaving 
her mother with two children, herself 
and a brother, younger by several years. 
They were far from being wealthy, and 
therefore as soon as Esther became old 
enough she was obliged to look about in 
search of some means of earning a liveli- 
hood. 

Fortunately, she secured an excellent 
situation as saleswoman in a dry goods 
store in the large and thriving village of 




















N—-, only a mile distant from her 
home. For three years previous to the 
opening of our story, she had, day after 
day, with but few exceptions, wended 
her way from her home in the cosy little 
cottage beside the river along the unfre- 
quented road that led to the village. 
‘There was but one building between her 
home and the village, and a more lonely, 


dreary old mansion could hardly be 
imagined than this. 
Esther could not remember its ever 


having been occupied, but there it stood, 
gradually falling in pieces—that is, the 
out-buildings, the main portion being in 
decent repair as yet. There was some- 
thing about the old mansion that had a 
strange attraction for Esther, and she 
used often to stand by the old gate 
which led to it and wonder who had for- 
merly lived there and why it had so long 
been deserted. To be sure, there were 
strange stories of its being haunted, but 
Esther was a strong-minded young lady 
and believed none of them. 
It was a lovely morning 
The forests, as far as the eye could reach, 
seemed literally ablaze with the many- 
hued robes of autumn. The road was 
carpeted with fallen leaves, and as Esther 
stepped blithely along it seemed to her 
that she had never before seen nature 
one-half so beautiful. She was a great 
admirer of nature as well as of art, and 
as she walked she often stopped to se- 
cure some of the prettiest of the fallen 
leaves, until she had secured quite a bou- 
quet of them. As she reached the old 
gate opposite the mansion, she paused, 
and, seating herself upon a moss-grown 
rock, proceeded to arrange her bouquet. 
She was quite early and had plenty of 
time, so she worked leisurely, her 
thoughts dwelling upon the beauties 
which surrounded her. At length she 
arose, and as she did so she turned her 
face toward the mansion, and an excla- 
mation of surprise escaped her lips, 
for from one of its many chimneys she 
could plainly discern smoke issuing. She 
rubbed her eyes, as if to assure herself 
it was no optical illusion, paused a mo- 
ment, and after consulting her watch, 
drew the rusty bolt which fastened the 
dilapidated gate, and swinging it open, 


in October. 
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entered the pathway, overgrown with 
weeds and thistles, and walked resolute- 
ly up towards the mansion. As she drew 
near,a murmur of voices reached her 
ear, followed by a burst of childish laugh- 





ter, so near by as to startle her, and turn- 
ing her head, she saw seated upon the 
ground two children, the elder apparent- 
ly ten or twelve, the younger three or 
four years of age. 

They had woven together some of the 
autumn leaves so as to form a chain two 
or three yardsin length,and this they had 
wound around a large Newfoundland 
dog who stood eyeing his tormentors in 
perfect good humor. 

As Esther approached. his quick ear 
caught the sound of her footsteps, and 
with a low growl he bounded quickly 
toward her. 

** Down, Nero. down, sir! Don’t touch 
him, please!” cried the eldest child in 
alarm, as Esther quietly maintained her 
ground, at the same time reaching out 
her hand and stroking the dog kindly 
upon his head. 

‘*He is very cross to strangers, lady; 
do not touch him, please,” she repeated, 
as the dog continued to growl and eye 
the new comer distrustfuily. 

‘* What is your name, my dear?” said 
Esther, turning to the youngest girl, who 
stood clinging to her sister’s hand. That 
they were sisters one, could tell at a 
glance, for there was a strong resem- 
blance between them. 

‘Susie Lane,” lisped the child bash- 
fully. 

**Do you live here, Susie?” 
inquired. 

**Ess, I dess so; don’t we, Bessie? 
inquired the child. 

The dog, evidently assured that no 
harm was intended the children, had 
walked slowly away and stretched him- 
self lazily beneath a tall pine which stood 
near. It was a picture for an artist. The 
dilapidated mansion in the background, 
the large, magnificent trees of oak, ma- 
ple, and the solitary pine, the sweet-faced 
children, dressed in snowy white, their 
short, golden curls kissed by the morn- 
ing breeze, and the young lady quietly 
regarding them. 

** Will you tell me who you are and 


she next 


” 
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w here you came from?” said Esther, ad- 
dressing the eldest, whom had 
called Bessie. A flush passed over the 
girl's face. 


Susie 


* Papa says it is rude in me to ask 
questions, and J think it rude in you, 
also,” said Bessie warmly. 

* You are right,” said Esther, ‘it was 
rude inme. I will go now—goodbye,” 
and turning she hastened down the path. 
She had nearly reached the gate when 
she heard a step near her, and turning 
quickly she encountered a gentleman who 
was rapidly approaching the pathway. 
He carried a gun over one shoulder, 
while in one hand were two partridges, 
which he had evidently just shot. He 
seemed somewhat surprised at the sight 
of a young lady there, but bowed polite- 
ly and passed on towards the house. 
Esther passed through the gate, which 
she closed and bolted after her, and then 
hurried on to her destination. 

** Well, this is really quite an adven- 
ture,” she said to herself. ** Who can 
they be, and why have they selected that 
lonely old house for a home? Bessie is 
a remarkable child, to be sure. She 
thought I was rude, and I suppose I was. 
Who would have thought of any one liv- 
ing there? I hope we shall learn more 
of them.” 

All day long Esther’s thoughts were 
more upon the old house and its strange 
occupants than upon her work, and when 
five o’clock came she hurried eagerly 
homeward in the hope that she might 
learn more of them, but all was silent, 
and everything looked as it had done 
month after month and year after year 
before. She was almost tempted to be- 
lieve that she had fallen asleep and 
dreamed it all. 

** You are early to-night, Esther,” said 
her mother, as she entered the little sit- 
ting-room, where a tempting supper was 
in readiness. 

**Yes,I hurried home to tell you the 
news,” she replied, as she seated herself 
at the table. ‘Such a surprise as I had 
this morning, Frank, after I left you,” 
and she proceeded to relate her adven- 
ture, not forgetting to repeat Bessie’s 
sage remark. Mrs. Arlington, aslender, 
‘* worn-out’ looking woman, listened 
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quietly to the story, making no remarks 
until Esther had concluded, then 
said ; 

*And the gentleman, what was he 
like, my dear?” 

But Esther had only noticed that he 
was tall and dark, and that was all she 
could tell concerning him. 

** Well, it will be pleasant for us, if 
they prove to be good neighbors,” 
her mother. 

The days passed on. 


she 


said 


Whoever and 
whatever the new comers at the mansion 
were, they kept entirely aloof from every 
one. Excursion parties called, but saw 
no one except the servant, an elderly 
woman, who appeared to be exceedingly 
deaf. 

Yo Esther’s highly romantic nature 
the old house now seemed doubly at- 
tractive, and she never passed the gate 
without pausing and looking up the path- 
way, in the vain hope of again seeing the 
two children. At length, one cold morn- 
ing in December, she saw standing near 
the gate, upon the inner side, little Susie, 
with Nero close by her side. There had 
been a light fall of snow the day before, 
and the only tracks down the walk were 
those made by the child and dog. Esther 
turned and approached the child, bidding 
her good morning. 

‘**Trunaway,I did,” said Susie, looking 
up with a bright smile. 

“Why did you run 
Where is Bessie?” 

‘** Bessie with papa; papa sick. Come, 
Nero, we go back now. Goodbye, lady,” 
and turning, the child ran swiftly up the 
walk, the dog bounding joyfully by her 
side. 

Esther paused for a moment, and then 
she opened the gate, though not without 
some difficulty, and hastened after the 
child. Susie, not knowing that Esther 
was following her, sped onward until she 
reached the house. She pushed open the 
ponderous outside door and hurried up 
the long stairway, her foot-falls echoing 
through the empty rooms. She was met 
at the topof the stairs by the servant, 
who led her into a room opening at the 
right. Upon the bed at the farther ex- 
tremity of the room reclined Mr. Lane. 
By his side sat Bessie, bathing his head. 


away, Susie? 
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As Susie entered and approached the 
bed, he opened his eyes and reached 
forth his hand and drew the child to his 
side. 


‘My poor children, 


he said sadly, 


‘“ what will become of you if [am taken 


away?” 

‘Oh, papa! Please let me go for a 
doctor. I know he would make 
well,” said Bessie between her sobs. 

A sad smile passed over her father’s 
face, and for several moments the silence 
remained unbroken except by Bessie’s 
At length the gentleman spoke. 

** Bessie, you may go to the village for 
a physician if youwish. Wrap yourself 


you 


sobs. 


up warmly and return as soon as possi- 
ble. One kiss, dear—there, go, and God 
guard you.” 

He sank back upon the pillow and 
closed his eyes. Susie, at a sign from 
her sister, took the vacant seat at his 
side, while Bessie glided noiselessly from 
the room. A surprise awaited her, for 
as she sped down the long stairway she 
saw Esther standing by the outer door. 

** Why are you here?” she demanded, 
as Esther came forward to meet her. 

** To see if I can render you any assist- 
Susie told me your papa 
was ill,” returned Esther gently. 

‘** Will you tell me where I can find a 
physician?” asked the girlin a subdued 
tone of voice. 

“TI will go with you, my dear,” re- 
turned Esther, as she helped wrap the 
girl in a nice woolen shawl which she 
procured from a closet close at hand, and 
together they left the house and hurried 
onward toward the village. 

When they arrived there, Esther sought 
Dr. Neal, an old and experienced physi- 
cian, and leaving Bessie in his care, has- 
tened to her daily task. 

As the days passed on Esther occasion- 
ally heard from Mr. Lane by the doctor, 
who seemed somewhat puzzled in regard 
to his malady. At length, one morning, 
Dr. Neal met her just outside the village. 
As soon as he saw her, he stepped his 
horse and greeted her with a cheerful 
“good morning.” He anticipated her 
usual question by declaring that Mr. 
Lane was no better, and he added: 

‘* What is worse, Bessie, who has been 


ance, Bessie. 
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a most indefatigable little nurse, was 
taken ill last night. I don’t know what 
to think of it. We have a council of 
physicians, to-day, however, and I hope 
we shall discover the cause of his strange 
By the way, Esther, do you 
know of any one I could get to go there 
as nurse?” 


sickness. 


**T will go, if you wish me to,” she re- 
plied. 
** But how 


. 


can you leave the store? 
he inquired. 
**Frank can 
days or weeks, 
will the mansion 
said Esther. as 


take my place for a few 
may be. I 
in two hours,” 
she hurried away. 

Two hours later she took her place at 
the bedside of Bessie. The child knew 
her and welcomed her warmly, but the 
servant. Margaret, as Bessie called her, 
eyed her with marked dislike. There 
was something about the old woman that 
repelled Esther at first sight, and when, 
that afternooa, Dr. Neal took Esther one 
side and told her that they had not suc- 
ceeded in determining the nature of the 


as the case 


be at 


disease, her mind was made up at once 
to the effect that there was foul play 
somewhere, and resolved to watch 
closely. She said nothing, for she knew 
just how much her opinion would be 
thought worth by the learned physicians. 
As time passed on, Bessie grew better 
daily. Not one drop of medicine had she 
taken, however, while Mr. Lane hourly 
grew worse, and at length Esther de- 
termined to make known her suspicions 
whenever the doctor paid his next visit. 
That evening, hearing a slight noise in 
Mr. Lane’s room, which adjoined Bes- 
sie’s, she cautiously approached the door 
and, peering through the key-hole, she 
saw Margaret drop a tiny powder into a 
glass of water, and then approach the 
patient, and, lifting his head from the 
pillow, seemed about to place the glass 
to his lips. Esther opened wide the door 
and entered the room, and approaching 
the woman. said quietly, ‘* How is your 
* Atthe same time 
she adroitly managed to knock the glass 
from the woman’s hand. 

Margaret turned upon her, her eyes 
blazing, her form trembling with rage 
and fear. Esther stood calmly before 


she 


patient this evening? 
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her, not a muscle of her face betraying 
the least fear, and yet she was alone in 
the house with a would-be murderess 
and her victims, too far away from any 
one to summon assistance. 

Mr. Lane looked as if he were dead, 
and Esther judged rightly that she had 
been just in season to prevent his re- 
ceiving the final dose. Just at that mo- 
ment the welcome sound of the doctor’s 
well-known voice was heard in the hall 
below. Margaret turned to flee, but 
Esther caught her and held her firmly, 
at the same time calling for help. All 
t his happened in less time than we have 
taken to tell it, and ten minutes later 
Margaret was divested of her disguise 
and bound firmly. She was, in appear- 
ance, somewhere in the vicinity of thirty 
years of age. a tall, dark, exceedingly 
handsome woman. 

Mr. Lane had taken no notice of the 
commotion, but Bessie had left her room 
at the first cry for help, and stood gazing 
in surprise and fear at the woman. 

**Do you know her, Bessie?” asked 
the doctor. 

**It is my aunt Clem.; but take her 
away quickly,” cried the child, evincing 
so much fear of her that no further proof 
of the woman’s guilt was needed in the 
minds of her companions. She was taken 
away the next morning and lodged in 
the county jail; there to await her trial 
at the next term of court. 

Antidotes were administered to Mr. 
Lane at once, but he was very low, al- 
most at the very gates of death. By the 
doctor’s advice, and Bessie’s desire, Mrs. 
Arlington, Esther and Frank readily as- 
sented to take up their abode at the man- 
sion, Esther resuming her work in the 
store now that Bessie no longer needed 
her services, but she was warmly at- 
tached to the child, and her affection was 
more than returned. Mr. Lane gained 
slowly but surely, and in the month of 
May, at the advice of his physician—who 
could not sufficiently condemn his over- 
sight, which had so nearly been a fatal 
one—he resolved to travel for the com- 
plete restoration of his hea]th. Bessie 
readily consented to remain with her 
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kind friends, and Susie was too young to 
mind her father’s absence. 
The night before his departure he re- 
lated for the first time the story of his 
life. His father had married for his sec- 
ond wife a young Italian, remarkable for 
her beauty, but possessing all the char- 
acteristics of her race. She had died in 
about two years after her marriage, leay- 
ing an infant daughter, who inherited her 
mother’s cruel and revengeful disposi- 
tion. His father had lived until about a 
year previous to Mr. Lane’s arrival at the 
mansion, and at his death had bequeathed 
his vast wealth to his son and his son’s 
heirs, giving Clementine, his daughter by 
his second wife, only a small annuity. 
Soon after, Mr. Lane’s wife was taken 
suddenly ill and died, and he, filled with 
grief at his bereavement, and wishing to 
take his children from the baleful influ- 
ence which his sister exerted over them, 
had sought for and found this old man- 
sion house, which was a portion of his 
estate. He had departed secretly with 
his children and one servant, resolved 
that his sister should not know of his 
whereabouts. At a wayside inn his ser- 
vant had died suddenly of what the phy- 
sician pronounced heart disease, and in 
her place he had taken the woman who 
had proved to be his sister. He had lived 
in seclusion for the simple reason stated 
above. He had never entertained a sus- 
picion that Margaret was other than 
what she had seemed. He now believed 
her to be the cause of his wife’s, and also 
of his servant's, death. His vast wealth 
would have been hers, had she succeed- 
ed in her cruel design. 
~ * * * * *” 

Two years have passed ere we re- 
sume our story. Mr. Lane had returned 
six months previously, entirely restored 
to health. His sister had committed sui- 
cide in jail just before her trial was to 
have taken place. 

Esther and her mother returned to the 
cottage immediately after Mr. Lane’s re- 
turn home, but report says that Esther 
is soon to go back to the nansion—which 
is being entirely renovated—as its hon- 
ored mistress. 
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BY L. W. DODGE. 


Night came down upon us with all the 
beauty of a New England summer twi- 
light; it was starry, and the moon was 
coming ; the dashing stream down yonder 
in the glen made wild music,—sad to- 
night, but it was the same voice that 
lulled us to sweet slumber in childhood, 
and we now listened with a like charmed 
ear. 

I said its tones were sorrowful to- 
night; not that they were different from 
usual, for you know there is always a 
strange connection between the beauti- 
ful and the sad, and then, too, this was 
the last of our too brief stay among the 
hills. On the morrow we should leave 
for our later and western home, and fare- 
wells are, you know, seldom ever cheer- 
ful. 

We listened awhile to the wild dashing 
of the river as it went hurrying down the 
valley, on its way to the Connecticut and 
the sea, and then wandered out into the 
gathering stillness, toward the miniature 
lake among the mists upon the hillside. 

The moon was coming up the gorge 
beyond the wilds of ** Wambeck Methua,” 
and, outlined against the east, grand ard 
rugged, behold the ** Crystal Hills,” with 
the glory of the moonlight resting upon 
their shaggy brows; across the river, a 
silvery pathway goes shimmering from 
our feet until it hides itself among the 
lily-pads and wild grasses of the other 
shore; half way up the northern slope, 
see now the receding shadows creeping 
over the roof and around the corners of 
the cottage residence of Rev. Dr. W., 
and far away, on the summit, the ** Moun- 
tain View House,” outlined against the 
distant blue, and, sentinel-like, overlook- 
ing forest, lake and river. 

Below us,in the valley now deep in 
shade, but bright in its second growth of 
cfurch and cottage, lies the village of 


Whitefield, abounding in family histories 
and rich in the monumental works of its 
sons and daughters of five generations. 
Sitting here ‘mid dreamy solitudes, 
with the the wind 
among the hiils and the murmuring pines, 
filling with music our listening soul, it 
would be vain to deny that our minds 
were filled with imaginary histories and 
time-hallowed legends of rocky cliff. lake 
and 


mountain streams, 


river, above. below and around us. 
Could the hills but have voices, could we 
but interpret the 


ancient inscriptions 


upon mossy mound and lichened rock, 
we should hear tales of romance and un- 
fold hidden mysteries of the past that 
would keep us listening until the autumn 
leaves rustled above our covering and 


the wild winds sang us lasting requiem. 

Did Lever disclose to you the bits of 
unwritten history which I have of this 
region? [cannot tell you where I be- 
came possessed or heard of them, but I 
find them lingering in my memory, like 
the mist upon yon mountain-side, uncer- 
tain and dreamy. I think I have given 
to you some scraps of them before; they 
floated in legendary form in the * long 
ago,” ere grandam Buzzell trimmed her 
distaff in the little cottage upon the bank 
above the lower ravine; in the years 
when yonder stream, untamed and free, 
ran over rock and shallow, through sin- 
uous ways and darkening solitudes, from 
its source among the glens of ** Kah-wan- 
en-te * to the Connecticut rapids. 

1 have told you, ere this, how a band 
of Indians from the wilds of the West 
once made this section their home and 
hunting-grounds, and gave to these hills 
and mountain-born streams and lovely, 
lake-like in their 
own musical tongue, expressive of some 


sheets of blue. names 


inherent quality, natural beauty, or real 
or imaginary peculiarity, such as to yon 
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dashing river, still echoing the song of 
its noontide birth up where the ever- 
greens hang their shadows high and the 
clouds distil o’er granite cliffs. ** Ah-na- 
wan-da” it was called—** Waters born 
among the hills; and to this little gem 
of rare beauty, hidden then in the forests 
dark, fed by no rippling rills, but send- 
ing forth a laughing rivulet, scarcely 
known save by the sunlight and the star- 
ry wanderers, was given the name ** Tse- 
ko-mo *—for the simple native, ** Where 
tlre white lilies grow.” 
A radiant gem from God’s right hand, 
Dropped in the midst of this mountain land. 
And there, just across the valley, is 
‘**Montgomery Pond; even now you 
may see it shimmering in the moonlight, 
scarcely more than the glitter of a dia- 
mond or the glow-worm’s misty light; 
you can hear the laugh of its ranaway 
waters, if you but listen, joined with 
those other down there where they meet. 
** Os-so-we-wock ” was its maiden name— 
** Where the wild partridge drums.” 
And just a little beyond—so near that 
the murmur of its waves mingles with 
the voice of the western wind, deeply 
hidden among the evergreen woods, 
sparkles in the silvery sheen of the ris- 
ing moon the mirrored surface of ** Round 
Pond’’—the ** Woon-es-qua”’ of the Indian 
hunter—** Among the pine shadows.” 
Tradition fails not to tell that here the 
wild goose tarried and hatched among 
its solitudes her brood. Fromthe moun- 
tains there came the red deer and the 
antlered moose to drink and to bathe in 
its depths, and to nibble the wild sedge 
along its shores; here, too, the Indian 
lover ** wooed and won his dusky mate.” 
But you are asking why we are here— 
I had forgotten to intimate. We are on 
a pilgrimage to the land and graves of 
our forefathers ; to commune awhile with 
old memories and spirits of the past; 
therefore are we here. Pause and listen: 
We had come out upon the old stage 


route from Littleton through Whitefield, 
toward upper Coos, and we almost ex- 
pected to hear the familiar clattering of 
the wheels of the old Concord coach and 
the sharp crack of ‘ Ike’s”’ whip, as he 
came climbing the long hill, bringing the 
mail and a load of pleasure-seeking tour- 
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ists into the up country, but we soon re- 
membered that years and the incursions 


of the railroad and steam whistle had 
driven that ancient, rollicking coach, 


along with its cheery driver, as they had 
the deer and other wild game, inland, 
among the mountain fastnesses, where 
the locomotive cometh not. 

The night was growing old, as, saun- 
tering, we looked down upon the village 
of W., nestling among the purple shad- 
ows of the dream-haunted vale. How 
the moonlight rested upon the hillsides 
and crept down and filled up the valley; 
how it enveloped the white cottages of 
the villagers, and gathered in halos 
around the tall church spires. point- 
ing with taper fingers far away into 
the blue beyond; how holily it shone 
upon the grass-covered mounds of the 
little graveyard at the foot of the hill. 

Venerable—as we count years—stands 
there still the old meeting house by the 
village green, humble and plain, but 
woven around with a cordon of memories, 
and guarding with faithful care the rest- 
ing-places of three generations, borne 
from its door to quiet sleep among the 
daisies. 

What power hath a moony night in 
summer to bring around the dead and 
buried forms of those we loved; familiar 
faces of friends of the long ago haunt us; 
well remembered voices fill the air, and 
bright eyes of the unforgotten silent 
ones are gazing into ours. 

Some of the most vivid recollections of 
boyhood which I now recall are of that 
old meeting house down there and the 
good and pious men and matrons who 
came—yes, and still come, if we can 
hope, as some wiser than we do believe, 
that the spirits of the departed just may 
return to the scenes of their former joys 
—on every Sabbath morning, year after 
year, through summer’s heat and win- 
ter’s chill, to worship the memory of 
‘“*'The Son of Mary,” and to listen to the 
words of grace and peace and wisdom, 
‘* droppings from the sanctuary,” through 
the consecrated lips of those chosen 
‘elders of Israel.” 

I seem to see them now, those worthy 
ones, walking with dignified step up the 
broad aisle, and dividing themselves a@ 
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cording to custom, like the sheep and 
the goats, one on the right hand the oth- 
er on the left of the quaint old pulpit— 
our mothers were on the right; here was 
the seat of honor due to gray hairs by 
love and reverence; next, down the long 
unpainted slips, were ranged those of 
middle age and youth, women and maid- 
eus on the north side and the men facing 
them from the opposite; while the boys’ 
corner was just at your right as you en- 
tered the wide-open door, as many a 
rude mark and roughly carved name will 
show to this day upon the backs of the 
tell-tale seats. Here they under 
the immediate cye of that stern old tith- 
ing-man, ** Uncle Sam B.” Do 


were 


you not 


remember, boys,the threatening shake of 


that long cane of his, and how we were 
kept in awe of it and its austere posses- 
sor? But the order-making rod is laid 
away, and the kindly old man who wield- 
ed it in the name of the Lord has gone to 
his reward long since. In the fullness of 
time he, too, in his turn, was 
his grave inthe midst of those his own 
hands had digged—for his were the spade 
and mattock, too, and for years here he 
had helped to *‘gather them in.” 

Do you reeollect the good Deacon 
Johnson, with his bent form and trem- 
bling gait, but a happy smile upon his 
face and a heart brimming full of love 
and charity? Full of years, he went 
away, mourned by children and grand- 
children and all who knew him. Two 
generations of his have since joined him 
over there, and I have no doubt that 
there their voices unite in songs or joy, 
even as here we heard them singing the 
songs of Zion in the choirs of earth. 

Chiefest in dignity and purity of char- 
acter, to my young mind, among those 
old men who are seen no more here, was 


borne to 


Esquire Montgomery, owner and posses- 
sor for many years of the lake-side farm. 
How well we remember now, through 
the long, dreamy past, with what vener- 


ation we watched him enter the house of 


God, always with bowed head uncovered 
and countenance serene and calm. There 
was no rude, boyish talk or noise from 
young lips as he passed up the broad 
steps with his goodly wife, tit companion 
for so noble a man and good. We think 
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of her in these later years as an earnest 
leader in the Sunday class, and a gentle 
advisor and cheerer of our young hopes. 

More than ascore of years the grass 
He passed 
on before, but she could net tarry long 
without him. In the little graveyard on 
the south hill the stars look kindly down 
and the 
branches 


has grown green above them. 


winds sigh among the forest 
the mounds that 
where they were laid. 


above mark 
A daughter, too, 
left ere long and followed the aged cou- 
ple; and as she passed from the gaze of 
those to whom she bade adieu, a beckon- 
ing hand calied a beloved grandchild, 
and Ann went to join the family reunion 
“up yonder.” 

It is with no slight emotion that we re- 
fer to those whose records form a part of 
the history of our young days; gray 
haired 


men and women, who 


had been 
our early friends and counsellors, and 
whom we had been taught to love and 
respect. ‘There were many of whom we 
sometime may speak; some still walk 
the earth in pursuit of what the world 
calls happiness, and many others, too, 
dwellers in the little city of ** polished 
white mansions of stone,” and it is get- 
ting over-tenanted—the shadows of the 
tombstones are lying thick. 

Do you remember, Frank, of reading 
somewhere that the covering of the whole 
earth had been at sometime or other dis- 
turbed to make room for dust that once 
wus mortal? I have read or heard it; 
but I think the projector of the idea must 
have possessed a lively imagination, and 
did not base his statements upon calcula- 
tions or a second thought, for if all the 
dead, from the victim of Cain’s cruel 
wrath in the Armenian valley down to 


the last stifled soul, were laid side by 


side the hills 


England, they 


among and vales of New 
would find room to lie in 
and turn without jostling. 

There is another unforgotten grave in 
the midst of that sleeping congregation. 
It is marked by a white stone with taper 
finger earnestly pointing up to God. 
You know it; the first as you en- 
tered the high arched gateway ; only the 
simple inscription, ** Our Father.” 


may 


Forty years ago Wm. Dodge was one 
of a long procession which, on a dreary 
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autumn day, went out from the little 
church; but he returned not; he lay 
down to profound slumber among the 
silent sleepers. 

I well recollect the time, and of being 
borne in the arms of a kindly man, a 
friend of my father’s. I was too young 
then to realize what in these later years 
seems a sad dream. The many sorrow- 
ful hearts and sympathizing friends—I 
can see even now, the dark pall and 
the dusky coffin gloomily waiting be- 
neath the pulpit. I recall the sobbing of 
the loving wife as she gazed for the last 
time on earth upon the white cheek 
where hers so oft had rested, and kissed 
again those lips, no longer life-giving, 
but cold, so iey cold; I hear again the 
long-suppressed wail that went up as the 
strong soul yielded to the ‘it must be 
so,” and turned away as the closing lid 
went down; and then there was the long 
line of sad mourners gathered around the 
—as I thought—*' dark, open door into 
the beyond ;” the listless lingering as the 
sunlight disputed possession with each 
spadeful of earth from the sexton’s blade 
until, driven to the surface, unyielding 
it rested, cleaving to the raised mound 
‘neath which they left him reposing in 
spite of the agonizing voices that would 
awaken him. 

This is a mournful retrospect, and yet 
our thoughts would linger here, clinging 
like the ivy and ancient mosses upon old- 
time ruins. ‘There were many other of 
those unforgotten ones, men and women 
whose places are yacant, save in memo- 
ory, Who went out into the silent un- 
known never to return, after gathering 
about them, as a mantle, the dignities 
and honors and emoluments of years. 

There were some, too, who in middle 
life went the dark road, gentle and loved 
ones who lay down the burden of their 
young lives, alas! for us toosoon; whose 
future seemed full of hope and promise, 
whose early songs were of joy and glad- 
ness, and whose gay laugh and happy 
voices we sometimes hear even now, 
echoing from the damp earth through the 
lapse of hoarded years. See that long 
shadow where now the moonlight creeps? 
Eyes are not yet dry since that grave 
was made, but the grasses grow and 
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flowers are blooming above the place 
where ** Angie ” rests. 

I meant to have spoken, among these 
memories, of the ‘Old Red School 
House,” and who of the country does 
not know of one, and has not treasures 
from it to view in the * light of other 
days?” It stood just across the street 
from the * little church” of which you 
know. I say stood, for it, too, has passed 
uway, like many of those who went out 
with us when school was last dismissed. 
Our play-ground, like all our lives, lay 
broad but direct from the school house 
door to the church-yard gate, and it was 
well beaten, too, with running feet. 
With all our love of mischief and roguish 
pranks, we were better boys and girls 
than we are men and women in these ma- 
turer years. Would that to-day we car- 
ried as pure and as loving heart. and as 
virtuous lives as we did in that primary! 
Would we could run down to the clear 
brook before the Master calls and wash 
our soiled hands and bespattered faces! 
We could make them clean in those days. 

What an out-growth has there been 
from those dingy, whitewashed walls 
into the world of life. Some have toiled 
into wealth and fame, and others, alas! 
are treading the well beaten path of pov- 
erty and sorrow; and we are as scattered 
as the children of **the Prophet,” on 
some of whose heads the sun ever shines. 

Some, having completed their allotted 
task, have passed up above, there to re- 
ceive their diplomas. One, I remember, 
went out and returned not from recess at 
the master’s rap; his books were gath- 
ered up by one who came to tell us that 
** Will’s * schooldays were done. 

Those rosy-cheeked, romping girls, 
too, they are no longer girls, but have 
grown into happy wives and mothers. 
No, not all; but of the few pale-faced 
and sad-eyed ones we would not speak 
to-night—those of the clouded lives and 
chilled hearts. 

Our school time is all over, boys, and 
we are grown to be worldlings; not rich, 
all of us, as the world counts riches, but 
have we not the gold of the glowing sun- 
set, and are not our clouds all lined with 
silver, and ours, too, this silvery moon- 
light and these starry diamonds, and 
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have we not, above all, the wealth of 
fond, loving hearts and happy homes; 
and have we not in those heavenly cof- 
fers much of the riches which repay 
good actions here? Then why be sad- 
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sun ourselves here yet a little, and then 
pass on where there will be no more 
change. 

But would it not be grand, ** Dav,” be- 
fore the Master calls, to go out for an 


dened at the change? Life is but a series 
of changes, each loss being made up by 


hour upon the ‘old playground” and 
have another good game at ** pull-away ” 
or ‘‘snap-the-whip.” or, better yet, 
‘*‘ hunt the wild deer over the hills?” 


a gain? 
I say we are growing old; the last day 


of school will soon be around. We may 
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BY WILLIAM C. STUROC. 


I. 
Once more my muse! from rest of many a year, 
Come forth again and sing, as oft of yore; 
Now lead my steps to where the crags appear 
In silent grandeur, by the rugged shore 
That skirts the margin of thy waters free, 
Lake of my mountain home, loved ‘* Sunapee!” 


Il. 


Meet invocation to the pregnant scene, 

Where, long ere yet the white man’s foot had come, 
Roam’d wild and free the daring Algonquin, 

And where, perchance the stately Metacom 
Inspired his braves with that poetic strain 
Which cheer’d the Wampanoags, but cheer’d in vain. 


II. 
Clear mountain mirror! who can tell but thou 
Hast borne the *‘ red man” in his light canoe, 
As fleetly on thy bosom as e’en now 
Thou bear’st the *‘ paleface ” o’er thy waters blue; 
And who can tell but nature’s children then, 
Were rich and happy as the mass of men? 


Iv. 
Sweet Granite ** Katrine’ of this mountain land! 
Oh jewel set amid a scene so fair! 
**Kearsarge,”’ ‘* Ascutney,” rise on either hand, 
While ** Grantham” watches with a lover's care, 
And ‘* Sunapee * to ** Croydon” sends in glee 
A greeting o’er thy silvery breast, Lake Sunapee! 
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Vv. 
How grand, upon a moonlit eve, to glide 

Upon thy waters, *twixt the mountains high, 
And gaze within thy azure crystal tide, 

On trembling shadows of the earth and sky; 
While all is silent, save when trusty oar 
Awakes an echo from thy slumbering shore! 






Vi. 






Ah! where shall mortals holier ground espy , 
From which to look where hope doth point the gaze, 
Than frem the spot that speaks a Deity, 
In hoary accents of primeval praise ? 
And where shall man a purer altar find 
From which to worship the Almighty mind? 


Vil. 



















Roll on, sweet Lake! and if perchance thy form 
Laves less of earth than floods of western fame, 
Yet still we love thee, in the calm or storm, 
And eall thee ours by many a kindly name; 
What patriot heart but loves the scenes that come 
O’er memory’s sea, to breathe a tale of ** home.” 





Vill. 
And when the winter, in its frozen thrall, 
Binds up thy locks in braids of icy wreath, 
Forget we not thy cherished name to call, 
In fitting shadow of the sleep of death; 
But morn shall dawn upon our sleep, and we, 
As thou in springtime, wake, sweet Sunapee! 
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[FROM DR. QUINT’S CENTENNIAL ORATION. ] 


On the thirteenth of December, 1774, was notified, and led twenty men. It 
into Portsmouth came riding that gallant was determined to seize Fort William 
rider, Paul Revere. He brought from and Mary. The movement was to be 
William Cooper, of Boston, an official open. John Langdon, then an officer of 
dispatch to Samuel Cutts, of the local militia, and John Sullivan, who was then 
committee. The king in council had pro- 







drilling a volunteer company in antici- 
hibited the exportation of military stores pation of war, were leaders. Gov. Went- 
from England, and orders were out to worth knew of the plan, and informed 
seize all munitions of war inthe colonies. the commander of the fort. ‘About 
He brought also the rumor that two roy- twelve o’clock” of the next day, wrote 
al regiments were to be sent to the Pis- the Governor to the Earl of Dartmouth 
cataqua. The committee met and decid- 









six days later, ‘‘news was brought to me 
ed. Itsent dispatches to the neighbor- that a drum was beating about the town 
ing towns. John Sullivan, of Durham, to collect the populace together in order 


















to take away the gunpowder and disman- 
tle the fort... . Isent the chief-justice 
to warn them from engaging in such an 
attempt. He went to them, toid them it 
was not short of rebellion, and entreated 
them to desert from it and disperse. But 
all to no purpose. They went to the 
island; they forced an entrance in spite 
of Capt. Cochran, who defended it as 
long as he could. ‘They secured the cap- 
tain, triumphantly gave three huzzas, 
and hauled down the king’s colors.” 
And the helpless governor soon issued a 
proclamation which begins: ‘*Whereas, 
several bodies of men did in the day- 
time,” ete., ete. 

This capture was in the afternoon of 
the 14th of December, an open and de- 
termined attack. 

Said the commander of the fort. in his 
oflicial report, dated the same day: 

‘**[ prepared to make the best defence I 
could, and pointed some guns to those 
places where I expected they would en- 
ter. About three o’clock, the fort was 
beset on all sides by upwards of five hun- 
dred men. I told them on their peril not 
to enter. They replied they would. I 
immediately ordered three four-pounders 
to be fired on them, and then the small 
arms, and before we could be ready to 
fire again, we were stormed on all quar- 
ters. and immediately they secured me 
and my men, and kept us prisoners about 
one hour anda half, during which time 
they broke upon the powder-house, and 
took all the powder away except one 
barrel.” 

Ninety-seven barrels of powder were 
taken away, and on the night of the 15th, 
the patriots returned and carried off all 
the arms that could be moved. 

How men were raised for the expedi- 
tion; how that powder was afterwards 
taken up to Durham in boats, in a bitter- 
ly cold night, the men not allowed to 
vear shoes lest a spark from the nails 
should ignite the powder; how most of 
it was hidden under the old pulpit from 
which the patriotic Adams preached; 
how the New Hampshire men’s powder 
horns filled from it they 
started for Cambridge, and how John 
Demeritt, of Durham, hauled thither an 
ox-cart load, arriving just in season to 
have it served out for Bunker Hill—was 
written out for me twenty years ago, 
from the lips of Eleazer Bennett, then 


were when 
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near a hundred years old, who was prob- 
ably the last survivor of that daring ex- 
pedition. And that powder supplied the 
two New Hampshire regiments at Bun- 
ker Hill, which, attacked by the veteran 
Welch Fusileers, were commanded by 
James Reid and Stark, and made 
such slaughter of the best English troops. 

The daring character of this assault 
can not be over-estimated. It was an or- 
ganized ihvestment of a royal fortress, 
where the king’s flag was flying, and 
where the king’s garrison met them with 
muskets and artillery. It four 
months before Lexington; and Lexing- 
ton was a resistance to attack, while this 
deliberate assault. It was six 
before Bunker Hill. I fail to 
find anywhere in the colonies, so early 
an armed assault upon royal authority. 
So far, it must be held that the first ac- 
tion in arms, of the Revolutionary war, 
was in New Hampshire, and by New 
Hampshire patriots. This 
treason. It exposed every man concern- 
ed in it to the penalty of treason. When 
the war-vessels came, a few days after, 
the men of the little garrison were placed 
on board, to be kept as witnesses in the 
expected trials. When the King heard of 
this capture, it so embittered him that all 
hope of concessions wag at anend. It 
made war inevitable. But the trials for 
treason never took place. The then gov- 
ernor, John Wentworth, the best of all 
the royal governors of that day—de- 
scended from that William Wentworth 
who was Elder of our Dover first church, 
and of the same blood with that Earl of 
Strafford who was beheaded in the time 
of the first Charles, and with the British 
premier, the Marquis of Rockingham,— 
soon sailed away, never again to set foot 
upon his native soil. John Langdon, af- 
ter gallant service in the war, and price- 
less service in its civil support, became 
governor, and the first President of the 
Senate of the United States. John Sulli- 
van, thena lawyer in Durham, was son 
of that John Sullivan 
school-master of the town of Dover, and 
who was the father of governors, and 
local traditions was born on 
our side of the Salmon Falls. To him 
the refugee, Livius, wrote from Montreal, 


John 


was 


was a 
months 


attack was 


who was once 


our insist 
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in 1777, urging his return to the royal 
cause, promising him particular reward, 
and saying, ‘* You were the first man in 
active rebellion,’ and Livius had fled 
from Portsmouth. Sullivan became Ma- 
jor-General, and governor of his State. 
Winborn Adams, also of Dover blood, 
was Lieutenant-Colonel when he met his 
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death at Stillwater. Alexander Scammel, 
of that Durham party, was Adjutant- 
General of the army when he fell at 
Yorktown. Demeritt, Griffin, Bennett, 
Chesley, Noble and Durgin, of that ex- 
pedition, all did service in the army of 
the Revolution. 





We will esteem it a favor on the part 
of those subscribers for the MONTHLY 
who wish prosperity for our enterprise 
(and this we trust includes them all), if 
they will call the attention of their friends 
and acquaintances, at home and abroad, 
to the publication. As yet but a small 
proportion of the residents of New 
Hampshire, and a vastly smaller pro- 
portion of the former residents now 
having their homes elsewhere, are aware 
of the existence of such a publication as 
theGRANITE MONTHLY. A word of sug- 
gestion and information in this direction 
onthe part of each subscriber will re- 
sult ina material increase of the subscrip- 
tion list—always an encouraging circum- 
stance to the publisher, and in turn re- 
sulting in some degree at least to the ad- 
vantage of his patrons. 





‘The consumption of coal in the towns 
and villages of our State increases large- 
ly from year to year. In some places, 
where six years ago none at all was used, 
many hundred tons are consumed an- 
nually, and itis safe to say that during 
the coming winter the quantity of coal 
burned in New Hampshire, aside from 
railroad and amanufacturing purposes, 
will be double that of any former winter. 
This happens in large degree, from 
the fact that coal is cheaper than wood, 
even with the high rates of freight that 
are paid for its transportation. A ton of 
good coalis generally considered worth 
two cords of the best wood for heating 
purposes, while in all the cities and larg- 
er villages of the State, one cord of wood 
costs about as much asa ton of coal. 
This comes about from the fact that most 
of the wood within easy access of the 


cities and villages has been cut away, 
and nearly all that comes into market 
has to be brought several miles by teams, 


which necessarily adds largely to the 
cost. <A question, therefore, well worth 
consideration, is whether or not much of 
the land now under cultivation within 
easy access of our large towns could not 
be made to yield a greater relative profit 
in the growth of wood. ‘The State 
Board of Agriculture will do well to 
consider this question. 





Next tothe press and the pulpit the 
lyceum or lecture platform is, or should 
be. the most important source of popular 
instruction. That the lyceum has been 
abused or misused—that the public have 
been humbugged by the palming off 
upon them of worthless trash at high 
prices, under the name of first-class lec- 
tures—is no argument against the in- 
stitution itself, any more than the circu- 
lation of unreiiable or pernicious news- 
papers and the delivery of flashy or sen- 
sational sermons are arguments against 
the maintenance of the press and the pul- 
pit generally. It is true that the people 
have been imposed upon in this direction, 
as they have been in a thousand others, 
and will continue to be to a greater or 
less extent. The public at large, as well 
as individuals, must learn by experience, 
and they are coming to know better and 
better from year to year, who among the 
the great array of professional lecturers 
are really worthy of their patronage, as 
they are also coming more generally to 
appreciate the real value of the lecture 
system. We are pleased to observe, 
that, notwithstanding the general hard 
times, there is to bea more extended pat- 
ronage of lectures for the coming win- 
ter in our State than in any previous sea- 


son, while for the most part the selec- 
tion of lecturers is more careful and ju- 
dicious than heretofore. 





